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more dreadful customs prevailed, and that slaves were frequently 
sacrificed at their masters' graves ; it is not improbable that 
wives often were burnt with their husbands, as was the case in 
India. 

" It is probable," says Mr. Bateman, " that the critical examin- 
ation of all deposits of burnt bones would lead to much curious 
information respecting the statistics of suttee and infanticide, 
both which abominations we are unwillingly compelled, by accu- 
mulative evidence, to believe were practised in pagan Britain." 

In addition to these particulars, to which I have in that table 
devoted special columns, I would particularly urge on those who 
may in future open any barrow : 

1. The sex of the person buried, to be determined from the 
form of the pelvis, which is a more certain guide than the skull. 
In this manner we may hope to determine the relative position 
and the separate occupations (if any) of the two sexes. 

2. To observe carefully the state of the teeth, from which we 
may derive information as to the nature of the food. 

'i. To preserve carefully any bones of animals that may be pre- 
sent, in order to ascertain the species ; or, in case of the ox and 
the hog, to determine, if possible, whether they belonged to wild 
or domesticated individuals. 

Thus I have attempted, very imperfectly, to analyse these two 
excellent works by Mr. Bateman. More competent archaeologists 
will doubtless derive from them much more instruction. I only 
profess to have made a beginning, but I think that the table 
which I have laid before the Society conveys much information, 
in a condensed form, and perhaps brings out some points in a 
clearer light. 



XIX. — On the Chaco and Other Indians of South America. 
By Thomas J. Hutchinson, F.RG.S., F.E.S.L., F.E.S., 
P.A.S.L., etc. ; H.B.M. Consul for Eosario. 

(iJead March 22nd, 1864.) 

The Indian tribes of South America, although doubtless extend- 
ing over the whole continent at the time of the Spanish conquest 
in the sixteenth century, are now to be found chiefly in the 
extensive territory of the Chaco, as well as in the republic of 
Bolivia, to the north of the Argentine provinces, in the Pampas 
between Buenos Ayres and the southern parts of Chili, and in 
Patagonia to the south, extending as far as the Straits of 
Magellan. 
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322 T. J. Hutchinson — The Chaco Indians. 

The history of the Spanish possessions in Buenos Ayres, Para- 
guaya, and Tucuman, by Dean Funes,*' as well as that by Don 
Alcides de Orbigny,-]- in reference to Bolivia, show that the tribes 
of Indians previous to the Spanish invasion were very numerous 
indeed. 

With the Toromonas tribe, who lived in the Oampolican pro- 
vince of Bolivia, and occupied, as D'Orbigny tells us, a district of 
from 11 deg. to 13 deg. of south latitude, it was an established 
custom for every one arrived at the age of manhood to build his 
own house with his own hands, and if he omitted to do this he 
not only forfeited the title of man, but became the laughing-stock 
of his fellow-citizens. The only clothing worn by these men was 
a turban on the head, composed of feathers, whilst the women 
wove out of cotton a partial covering for their bodies. Amongst 
some of the tribes the soft sex had a sleeveless dress which extended 
from neck to ankles. On festival days the women painted their 
faces black and red ; some of them had holes in their nose and 
lower li]D, through which rings wei-e passed ; but the ornament 
in which they took most pride was a necklace made of the teeth 
of enemies, killed by their husbands in battle. 

Amongst the Moxos polygamy was tolerated and infidelity 
severely punished. They had the barbarous practice of killing 
twins, and so little parental affection existed that a mother would 
bury alive her child if it were born weak, if it cried too 
much, or if she had no disposition to take the trouble of rearing 
it. Living children were invariably buried, as in Africa, with 
the mother, if she died during the time of nursing. 

A woman, who had the disgrace (as they styled it) of a miscar- 
riage, was thrown into the river by her own relations, except, of 
course, when she managed to escape to some other tribe for pro- 
tection. This custom arose from a dread entertained by the 
people that such a mishap was certain to entail an epidemic of 
dysentery. 

They cultivated the land with ploughs and other agricultural 
implements made of wood, fabricated canoes, fought and fished 
with bows and arrows. Besides these last named instruments of 
war, the Itonamas, as well as other tribes who lived in the pro- 
vince of Moxo, used two-edged wooden scimitars. 

The immorality of the Itonamas resembled that of the Mor- 
mons of our times — exchange of wives being a social institution. 
With those people, as with some others, there existed a custom 

* Ensayo de la Historia Civil del Paraguaya, Buenos Ayres y Tucuman, 
escrito par El Doctor D. Gregorio Funes, Dean de la Santa Iglesia, Cate- 
dral de Cordova, torn. iii. Buenos Ayres, 1815. 

t Descripcion Geografica, Historica y Estadistica de Bolivia, per Alcides 
de Orbigny, torn. iii. Paris, 184d. 
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that when any one was, as they thought, about to die, the rela- 
tives sealed vip hermetically the eyes, nose, and mouth of the 
dying person for the purpose of preventing death from being 
spread abroad. So that it may be imagined many parties were suf- 
focated before their natural time of death had come. Each district 
had its god or fetish to protect the inhabitants and insure success in 
the chase as in fishing or fighting ; but the god of which they had 
the greatest dread was symbolised to them as the God of Thunder. 
The most general worship of a demonstrative character amongst 
them was that of the tiger — to which they erected altars. When a 
man, after a long journey, had not been attacked by any animal 
of this family, he was appointed a "comocois," or priest, because 
he was considered to be favoured by God, and his future attri- 
butes after the sacerdotal appointment were to know the names 
of all the tigers in his territory as well as to cure diseases. That 
the tigers were believed to have names may be supposed from the 
fact that when a man killed a tiger, it was incumbent on him to 
apply to the " comocois" of his district to ascertain its name, 
which he afterwards adopted instead of that which had been 
given to him at his birth. So that the official, one may suppose, 
had a number of names convenient, for any of which he, of 
course, received his heraldic fee. 

The probation for the position of a " comocois ■" enjoined a two 
years fasting regimen, abstinence from marital connection during 
that time, as well as a prohibition against eating fish. 

Each nation of the Bolivian Indians (as of the Peruvians 
before the time of the Ineas) was divided into tribes, and each 
tribe was headed by a chief, whose main duty in time of war 
was to place himself in front of his soldiers, and likewise, when 
needed, to act as doctor. All his duties were, however, subordi- 
nate to the head cacique for the time being. 

The Canichanas who, according to Senor D'Orbigny, lived 
near Machupo, between 13 and 14 degs. S., in longitude 67 deg. 
to 68 deg. (W. from Paris), were reputed the bravest of the Boli- 
vian Indians. They are accredited to have been cannibals — hav- 
ing had certain festival days on which they ate the bodies of all 
persons falling into their hands as prisoners in battle. One of 
their customs was to enforce a rigorous fast of eight days on any 
yoxmg woman previous to her marriage, whilst tliey drank and 
danced to celebrate the coming event. Their fermented drink 
was made from maize. 

That these people had any literature, appears to me doubtful 
from their ignorance of numerals, none of them being capable of 
counting higher than five, and some only to three. It is a very 
curious fact in their philology — if such a term can be applied 
where there is no written language — that in the province of 
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Moxos alone (in Bolivia), comprising 10 deg. to 16 deg. S. lati- 
tude, and 66 deg. to 72 deg. W. longitude (from Paris), there 
existed thirty-seven different nations of Indians, and that each of 
these had an essentially diverse dialect. 

My first acquaintance with the Chaco Indians was the sight of 
a group of twenty to thirty captives — chiefly women and chil- 
dren — behind the cahildo or government house of Santa F^, in 
the month of December last. Except a few who had some tatters 
of garments given by the soldiers who had captured them, they 
had no clothing save a piece of fox or aguara* skin round the 
hips, and to which the title of " kesapi " is given. One was a 
very old woman, whose face bore a combined expression of sulk, 
discontent, imbecility, and savagery, such as I have never before 
seen on a human countenance. Between the hair, which had the 
appearance of a large cart-horse's tail thrown over her head, of 
the forehead and the eyebrow, there was scarcely more than half 
an inch of intermediate space. She was crouching on the ground, 
and it was a curious contrast to see close by one of her daughters, 
who, being a servant at Santa Yh, dressed in a glaring plaid gown 
with enormous crinoline, and a white satin shawl, was fondling 
her little brothers and sisters amongst the captives. Further on 
was a blind boy who had recognised amongst the spectators his 
mother — a servant likewise at Santa Fe. A short time after their 
mutual recognition, he was asked by Colonel Nelson if he would 
prefer remaining with his parent, or going back to the woods, 
and without the slightest hesitation, he chose the latter. 

Looking at the whole group, the older they were the less ex- 
pression had they on their countenances of anything human. 
All had long flowing black hair, high cheek bones, and an absence 
of forehead ; their bodies were of a dirty brown colour, with the 
slightest perceptible tinge approaching to red, and in other 
general aspect, possessed not the most shadowy resemblance to 
humanity, save in the upright form. 

When a few weeks afterwards I came across some of their " tol- 
das," in the Chaco, my opinion of them was not much improved. 
These " toldas," or dwelling-places, are constructed only with 
branches of stick joined overhead, at a height of about five feet 
from the ground. They are covered with grass when inhabited, 
and, on the grass beneath, the dwellers sit and sleep. It is 
scarcely possible to believe these creatures have the intelli- 
gence of birds, which make their nests in branches, of the bisca- 
chas, which form their burrows, like rabbits, in the ground, of the 
carpenter bird which bores a hole for its breeding-place in the que- 
brache tree, or of the bee, as well as the ant, whose beautiful ar- 

* The aguara is a kind of wolf, whcih is found in the Chaco. 
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cMtecture all through the woods of the Chaco show such a supe- 
riority over these wretched barbarians. 

The observations of Mr. John Coghlan, C.E., who explored the 
Salado valley in 1858 are perfectly coincident with mine. He 
says of the Chaco Indians : " These Indians are wretched speci- 
mens of humanity, half clad or wholly naked, as the case may be. 
They do not present anything of the native dignity of the savage, 
or that kind of thing, but are a most abject looking race. The 
true Indian type is hideous — no forehead, the hair of head and 
eyebrows all in one, very high cheek bones, immense mouth, with 
prominent teeth, and worn-looking emaciated bodies." 

The skulls accompanying this paper, and which are of the 
Mocovi tribe, would seem to confirm the foregoing character- 
istics. I am not sufficient of a craniologist to descant upon 
them minutely; but they appear to me, from the enormous 
animal proportions of the occipital region and the almost 
total absence of frontal development, to constitute at least an 
argunient in favour of "classification of the races of man by 
the different forms of their naked skulls," a principle never- 
theless set down by Mr. Crawfurd* " to be about as vain, hope- 
less, and impracticable as would be one for the arrangement of 
plants by the shape of the dried fruits of their cultivated 
varieties." 

It would lead to an extensive field of retrospective inquiry, as 
well as to a large amount of speculation, to ascertain if those 
Indians bear any relationship to the " souls made of fire and 
children of the sun," who performed such extraordinary works 
of art as are recorded, by the historian Prescott, of the Indians 
under the Incas of Peru. Or, if their ancestors constituted any 
of that band of a hundred thousand civilised Indians who, 
according to Mr. Mansfield, professed themselves ready to fight 
for the Jesuits at the period of the expulsion of that body 
from South America by King Charles III, in 1767. These 
points of chronology are not to my purpose, and so I will pro- 
ceed. 

General Don Antonio Taboada, of Santiago, informed me that 
the Indians in the Salado valley do not number over a few hun- 
dred at the present time, and they are daily decreasing, from 
misery and disease. The chief tribes of the Chaco are the Cam- 
bas, Mataguayas and Tobas, to the North ; the Chumpees, Bel- 
letas, and Guaicaruses in the centre, with the Muscovis and Abi- 
pones more to the South. Indeed the last-named are an almost 
extinct race, the only remnants of them being a few score of 

* Transactions of the Ethnological Society of London, vol. i, part i, p. 80. 
London, 1859. 
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(so-called) civilised ones, constituting the garrison at Fortin 
Sauce in the province of Santa Fe. Bordering on this latter 
province and Cordolea, we find the Colchines tribe. 

On the limits of Bolivia, to the north of the Argentine pro- 
vinces, and on both sides of the Vennejo river, vrliich flows from 
the Bolivian Andes to the Paraguaya, we have the Mataguaya 
and Tobas Indians. The latter are considered the most nume- 
rous as well as the bravest of the Chaco tribes. They are the 
only ones, south of the Vermejo, who use the bow and arrow, and 
these are employed not only as weapons of warfare, but in hunt- 
ing and fishing. They likewise when fighting propel the " bola per- 
dida,"* a round stone covered with hide and throivn by a sling, 
too, with such force and precision at the head of an enemy 
as never to fail in its fatal effects. All the Chaco Indians in 
combat use the lance as well as the " bola." Yet they never throw 
the former. It is always employed in a hand to hand fight, as the 
bayonet is with our soldiers. 

Each tolderia containing a family or faction, is governed by a 
cacique, as every town in Western Africa is ruled over by a king. 
Although there is an established hereditary law of succession 
amongst them, as Mr. Bliss says, nevertheless the position of a 
cacique depends upon his physical influence and wealth. We 
know the sarae understood rule to exist amongst all the tribes of 
the West Coast of Africa.-f- There are no superstitious sacrifices 
amongst the Chaco or other Indians of South America ; but they 
have faith in an evil spirit, against whom they profess to guard 
by charms and incantations. 

The Mokovi tribes of the Chaco Indians have a kind of repub- 
lican government as well in the election of their head chief in 
cases of war, or of " raid and foray," as in that of the subordinate 
ones. For instance, when the head ca9ique wishes to make war, 
he cannot command the assistance of his under chiefs before they 
consult and obtain permission from the bodies of which they are 
captains. Each corps of these consists of from a hundred to 
two hundred men. The head caQique possesses power to com- 
mand obedience only when at war. After a plundering expe- 
dition is finished — for this is really what they mean by war — 
they divide themselves into their original factions, going in difie- 
rent directions, each with its own share of plunder, in order to 
obviate the probability of being captured. 

The marriage ceremony amongst these people is a very simple 
one. The smitten Phyllis proposes to the father of his Daphne 

* A Spanisli term, signifying " the lost ball." 

t Vide author's " Impressions of Western Africa". Longman, Brown, 
and Longmans. 1858. 
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(for she has no voice nor will in the matter). If the proposal be 
accepted, the suitor is invited to stop during the night at the 
tolda, and talk to his bride elect. Next morning he is off to kill 
or catch alive a deer, ostrich, or wild pig, which he brings to his 
lady-love as a proof that he is expert in the chase, and an assur- 
ance that for the material want of eating, she is ever to be pro- 
vided. On his return with the spoil, the girl's father or mother 
takes the (recado*) saddle and bridle from his horse, placing them 
on that spot where he is expected to make his tolda, and voila tout! 
On the first night they sleep on a skin (mare's or bullock's) with 
their heads towards the West ; for the marriage is not considered 
as ratified till the rising sun shines on their feet the succeeding 
morning. 

If, however, after regrets, differences, or distastes should arise on 
the man's part — for the woman is not supposed to be capable of 
entertaining any such sentiments — and the faithless fellow goes 
wooing elsewhere, there is a much more simple and shorter mode of 
divorce than that presided over by the late Sir Cresswell Cresswell. 
The defaulting swain is to be admitted as a member of his new 
father-in-law's clan, only on condition that he abandon his first 
wife altogether. This is, of course, a declaration of war between 
the families of the brides. A meeting of cagiques is summoned, 
and a single combat between the two women is the ordeal. The 
fellow fought for standing by, with folded arms, as a spectator, 
and he is obliged to be content with whomsoever of the duellists 
becomes the victor. 

The Tobas worship the sun for their god, as did the ancient 
Peruvians. They have no temples, nor, as far I know, any demon- 
strative adoration. But that they have a passive faith in the sun 
as the great power, is evident from the following conversation 
recorded to me by General Don Antonio Taboada as having taken 
place between a missionary, the Padre Ping Bengales, and a 
cagique of the Tobas tribe : — 

" Padre — My god is good and punishes wicked people." 

" Cacique — My god (the sun) is good likewise ; but he pun- 
ishes nobody, satisfied to do good to all." 

" Padee — My god is all powerful — can make two blades of 
grass to grow where only one -grew before." 

" Cacique — My god can make grass grow where it never had 
grown before — sheds the same heat on, and gives the same light 
to the poor, as the rich — withdraws to his house-f at night to let 



* This is the Indian's as well as Qaucho's saddle. It is pronounced 
" reeao". 

t Amongst the eastern spurs of the Cordilleras, in the province of Cor- 
dova, is a mountain called in the Quiohua language "Inchiquasi" {i.e. 
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the wearied sleep. If your god have power to do everything as 
you say, and be so good as you try to make him, why does he not 
create the poor Indian to be born a Christian, and have him bap- 
tised instead of punishing him for crimes of which he is igno- 
rant ?" 

Besides these, we find on the south of the republic of Bolivia, 
where it joins the Argentine territory at Eioga and Salta Pro- 
vinces, the Cambas tribe. They are represented to me as intelli- 
gent and devoted to agriculture. They have fixed tolderias 
(villages) whose houses are clean and neat. Each town is ruled 
over by a chief called a captain, whose sovereignty is hereditary 
to his male descendants alone. They work as hired labourers on 
the sugar cane plantations of Santa Cruz, in Bolivia — as of Injny 
and Salta in the Argentine Eepublic. Their character since 1843 
has been peaceful, for General Balliscan, in that year President 
of Bolivia, sent to Chirguinay (as is called the country inhabited 
by the Cambas) a military expedition. Prom that time, instead 
of being hostile, they show every hospitality to travellers, and 
have established a general rule of asking a certificate of having 
done so. 

The marriage ceremony with the Cambas is more simple than 
that previously related. After a chat of all the family round the 
fire — the wood to make which is brought there by the suing Stre- 
phon, the couple set off together to live in the woods for three or 
four days, when they return as a married pair, with their status 
as such recognised in the tolderia. 

The Payjaguas* in the republic of Paraguaya are quiet, peace- 
ful people — ^very probably part of those Indians amongst whom 
the labours of the Jesuits were most exerted in the extensive 
territory of Missiones, to the north and east of Paraguaya, and 
adjoining Brazil. They sell beautifully-made bows, arrows, and 
work baskets in exchange for cloth and other things. They speak 
the Gu.arain language. 

This dialect, with some corruptions, is likewise spoken by the 
Guaicaruses, inhabiting that part of the Chaco opposite Corrientes, 
to the capital of which they come to barter capincha, tiger and 
ostrich skins, mate cup.s, and bows and arrows. 

In Mr. Prescott's admirable work on the History and Conquest 
of Peru, when writing of the attack made by the Peruvians on 
their ancient capital of Cuzco, then (a.d. 1535) occupied by 
the Spanish invaders under Pizarro, the author observes : — 

House of the Sun), because when it sets behind that it is supposed to be 
going to its house for the night. 

* It appears to me possible that Paraguaya derives its name from this 
tribe. 
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" One weapon peculiar to South American warfare was used 
to some effect by tlie Peruvians. This was the lasso — a long 
rope with a noose at the end, which they adroitly threw over 
the rider, or entangled with it the legs of his horse, so as to 
bring them both to the ground. More than one family fell 
into the hands of the enemy by this expedient." 

The lasso and bola which are their chief weapons of chase 
are now used by them from on horseback, although Admiral 
Fitzroy informs us " there were no horses in South America 
tiU the Spanish invasion," yet Mr. Coghlan writes — '"The riding 
of the Indians is wonderful. The Gauchos even give their horses 
some preliminary training ; but the Indian catches him (of course 
with the lasso) throws him down by additional lassoing of the 
feet, forces a wooden bit into his mouth, bound with a piece 
of hide fast to the lower jaw and rides him. I have seen 
the Major at the full gallop of his horse put his hand on the 
mane and jump forward on his feet to put his hand to some- 
thing." 

But their horsemanship in fighting movements is still more 
remarkable. Fancy, if you can, a troop of horses, apparently 
riderless, galloping at full speed, and advancing as if with human 
instinct to attack an enemy. Yet each of these animals is 
managed by a man who, with one arm over the neck of his brute, 
and the hand of the other guiding a bridle as well as grasping a 
lance, supports the whole weight of his body parallel with the 
horse's side, the tops of his feet near the toes clinging to the 
steed's back. As quick as thought they are standing upright 
on the horse with a war cry of defiance — whilst with equal ra- 
pidity they are down again in a position to be protected by 
the body of the animal, which is all the time at the highest 
speed. 

The women of the Chaco Indians ride strad-legs, and have 
generally behind them a large plume of ostrich feathers, pre- 
senting a very strange appearance, when the horse is in full 
gallop. 

The chief tribes of the Pampas are the Molucos, Puelches, 
Puenches, Tehuelches, and Araucanos. "Amongst the Pampas 
Indians," writes Dr. Gordon (H.B.M. Vice-Consul at Cordoba) 
to me in reply to some enquiries I was making on the subject, 
" death is invariably (when not the consequence of violence) 
considered as caused by sorcery, and the Gualichi, which means 
sorcerer or medicine man, is hunted to death — in his character 



* On " Varieties of Eaces", by Admiral Fitzroy ; Transactions of the 
Ethnological Society of London, vol. i, part i, p. 4. London, 1859. 
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of sorcerer for having caused the illness, or in that of doctor 
for having failed to cure it — a most unenviable alternative. In 
neither of these cases is there, at far as I am aware, the inter- 
vention of anything like the African Egbo." 

The principal tribe in Patagonia is that of the Pehuenches. 
These chiefly inhabit the islands of Leones and Tobat in the bay 
of St. George, which is nearly midway between Bahia Blanca 
and the Straits of Magellan. The men are tall and muscular, 
although not the giants that Patagonians are usually re]3resented 
to be, but the women are low-sized and unattractive. The latter 
use a pigment on their bodies compounded of animal blood and 
soot. The men pluck thoir eye-brows and moustaches, so as to 
have these consist of only a single line of hairs. Their toldas 
are constructed by putting upright sticks of four to five feet in 
height, and as many asunder, on every two of which is fastened 
a covering of quanako or ostrich skin — sloping backwards to 
the ground on the side from which the wind or snow comes. 
Long streets of this kind are made. This, however, is only done 
during cold or Avet, as in fine weather they sleep on the uncovered 
ground. 

Their chief indulgence is smoking. The native pipes are fabri- 
cated out of a piece of stone, fashioned in the shape of a bowl 
into which is inserted a long brass tube. The latter is obtained 
by barter at Bahia Blanca. The tobacco in the bowl being lighted, 
each man of a party takes a suck at the pipe in his turn. Mr. J. 
0. Tilston, who witnessed the operation, describes it to me as a 
most ludicrous one. The smoker gives a pull to the pipe, gulping 
in a quantity of tobacco vapour, the cubic measurement of which 
my informant would be afraid to guess at. All the muscles of the 
body seem in a temporary convulsion whilst it is being taken in, 
and the neighbour to whom the pipe is transferred, follows suit 
by inhaling, as if he were trying to swallow down brass tube, 
bowl, tobacco, fire, and all. Meanwhile there issues from the 
nose and mouth of the previou.s smoker, such a cumulus of cloud, 
as for a few seconds to render his face quite invisible. 

These people trade to Bahia Blanca ; but rarely, exceptupon some 
important state occasion, do they venture north so far as Buenos 
Ayres. Their principal trade is in ostrich and guanaku skins, and 
in ostrich feathers. These they exchange for knives, gin, and 
cloth. They are expert horsemen, like all the South American 
Indians, and catch guanakus as well as ostriches with the bolas. 

At the straits of Magellan, which divide Patagonia from Tierra 
del Fuego, the Indians are reputed to be cannibals. But of this 
I doubt very much if any jproofs exist. 

When on my exploration of the Salado valley last year, and 
whilst staying at a place called Encruzijada, in the province of 
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Cordoba, to change horses, I met some of the Bolivian Indians. 
These were Yunguenos from the district of Yunguz, and were of 
the tribe that constitute the travelling apothecaries of South 
America. Fastened in bales on each side of their asses' backs, 
were packages of cinchona bark, of the strengthening cocoa-leaf 
(described in Markham's Travels in Peru, and India), and of 
storax, incense, and magnetic stones. Tliese of course are all natural 
productions of the Andine countries ; but of the practical use of 
the three last named I could ascertain no account. The men 
were diminutive, wretched looking creatures. They all wore 
their hair plaited into two long pig-tails that hung down the 
back ; and this is said to be a mark of their exemption from mili- 
tary service — a privilege for which they are obliged to pay a 
yearly tax to government. 

The only evidences we have as to the superiority of the earty 
Indian settlers in the department of Santiago de Estero are of 
the Quichua* language, which is spoken all through that province, 
and of urns sealed up with earthen lids in which they interred 
their dead. Tavo of these have been lately discovered,' — one at 
Navicha, and the other at G-ramilla. Both of these places are 
on the right bank of the river Salado. The town of Matara, 
in the same neighbourhood, derives its name from the founder, 
Matahara, a cacique of the Juri tribe, who came over here from 
Peru. 

" In that admirable work of Ludewig's, on the literature of 
the American aboriginal languages" observes Mr. Bollaert,-]- " it 
is stated that the Quichua is the language of the Peruvians. I 
will admit that the Quichua was spoken by people inhabiting 
Cuzco and its vicinity ; but to have so fine a language, they 
could not have been the barbarous tribes so stated by historians. 
They were probably the remains of a once powerful nation, 
again brought together by the Incas. That Quichua was spoken 
by the nations the Incas first conquered is easily understood, also 
that it subsequently got mixed with the language of the Chimus 
of Trujillo — sometimes called the Lamano,— with the Chincha 
about Lima, the Calchaqui of Tucuman, with the Cara-Quitu, 
Aymara, &c., &c., which has given rise to the idea that these 
and other languages are dialects of the Quichua." 

I am informed by General Don Antonino Tahoada, that in none 
of the provinces which in Spanish times were included within 
the division of Tucuman — namely, Santiago, Cerdova, Lalta, 

* At Portin Bracho, on the right bank of the Salado here, out of a popu- 
lation exceeding three hundred, not more than three or four understand 
any other idiom than Quichua. Even these few know Castilian imperfectly. 

t Antiquities, Ethnology, etc., of South America, by William Bollaert, 
P.R.G.S., etc. Trubner and Co., London, 1860, p. 166. 
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Jujuy, Catamarca, and Eioja — has the Qiiichuan language been 
engrafted on any other Indian dialect, which we must suppose 
the Calchaqui to have been. Only in Santiago de Estero is the 
Quichua now spoken, where it is much adulterated, as considered, 
with the Spanish language. It is a remarkable fact, likewise, that 
at a distance of ten squares (say a mile) outside the limits of 
Santiago province, either on the Cordova, Catamarca, Tucuman, 
or Lalta borders, the Quichua language is not understood. 

To propose any feasible plan for the civilisation of these Indians 
appears to me a matter of great difiBculty. For two hundred and 
twenty years the Jesuits held amongst the Indians in South 
America what is styled a Christian republic. "And there can 
be no doubt that their temporal possessions, whatever they 
were, amassed through that time, were gathered," as Captain 
Page says, " at the price of blood and Christian self-denial." 

We usually judge of a tree by its fruit ; we may likeviase draw 
inferences of men's labours by their results. The history of the 
Jesuits in South America is a record of men of the noblest fami- 
lies of Europe, of the highest education, of the purest and most 
sincere devotion to the noblest of man's works ; and yet what 
have we before us as the product ? Why, that the Indian mind 
in intellectual or moral advancement has never progressed beyond 
the development of boyhood. They have shewed the imitative 
faculty of the animal — ^that is, when taught, they delved and 
ploughed, planted cotton and sugar cane, wove fabrics, and per- 
formed other manual operations. But no proofs exist, that their 
reason and intelligence advanced, not even pari passu with the 
progress of European civilisation, but in any degree at all ; or 
that the nature of their female population became modified with 
the slightest traits of the humanities and tendernesses, which are 
the brightest attributes of our women of the nineteenth century. 
Not one jot more, I regret to add, than seems the result of the 
enormous sums of money and the immense sacrifice of human 
life, which have been expended in Church Missionary establish- 
ments in Western Africa, where up to two years back — to my 
own personal knowledge* — cannibalism and human sacrifices 
existed with as much atrocity as they did two hundred years ago. 

Yet although no evidence exists of any better spirit of human- 
ity generated amongst the Indians by the labours of the Jesuits, 
Captain Page records as his opinion : — " Even the Indians who 
have heretofore made descents upon the few settlements along its 
banks (i.e. the Salado) may be made by kind and judicious treat- 
ment, powerful agents in developing the resources of the country." 

* Vide " Ten Years Wanderings amongst the Ethiopians". Hurst and 
Blackett, 1861. 
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Of this I have the strongest doubts; for no precedent exists 
•vvherefrom to deduce it. 

Monsieur Amadee Jacques, who is now the principal of the 
National College at Buenos Ayres, and who visited the Chaco 
territory (I believe in 1858), advances the following; — "En 
rapprochant de ce manque presque absolu de capacite physique, le 
fait que ces Indiens, autrefois reduits et longtemps en contact avec 
la vie civilisee n'y ont absolument rien gagnes ni rien appris, on 
arrive a pa.rtager cette triste conviction, que les mesures d'exter- 
mination sout envers ces barbares comme envers les animaux 
feroces, les seules efficaces ; ou du moins, qvlon n'arrivera q^ie 
par le croisement des races d les fadre entrer un jour modifies 
et adoucis dans la grande famille humaine." 

Equally without foundation as is Captain Page's opinion, seems 
this latter theory to me. The history of Mulatto negroes and 
Indians all over the world, confirms the doctrine enunciated by 
Mr. Crawfurd, " On the Mixture of Eaces," as read by him at the 
British Association Meeting at Newcastle-upon-Tyne in August 
last, when he observed : — " Nature has endowed the various races 
of Man with widely different qualities — bodily and mental, — 
just the same as it has done with several closely-allied species of 
the lower animal. When the qualities of the different races of 
man are equal, no detriment results from their union. The 
mongrel French and English are equal [perhaps now and then 
superior, Mr. Crawfurd] to the pure breeds of Germany and 
Scandinavia. When, on the other hand, they are unequal, dete- 
rioration of the higher breeds is the result." 

With such ethnological facts before us, the advocacy of crossing 
the Indian race, seems not only unjustifiable, but the hope of 
" sweetening" or " modifying" their natures by doing so would 
appear an impracticability. 

There is a very deep truth (and it is spoken from experience) 
in what Mi\ BoUaert* observes of the fate of the Indian : — " It 
is very difficult to even semi-civilise the Eed Man. You may 
modify his religious and moral ideas to some extent, but he is 
adverse to change from the hunter to the farmer. He loves to 
roam over his prairies ; he hates the subjection of cities ; he has 
occupation enough for his wants in the wilderness ; he becomes 
bewildered and uneasy in community with the white man. Thus 
he remains in the savage state, warring with his own race, or 
revenging himself on the white intruder." 

And thus he is likely to remain, till, " decreasing from misery 
and disease," as General Taboada says, his extermination is 

* Op. cit, p. 223. 
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hastened, as has been done in North America, by the advancing 
influence of commerce and industrial knowledge, to whose propa- 
gation he is an obstacle ; — and of civilisation, with Christianity, 
whose advantages he can never appreciate. 

Prom Colonel Nelson of Santa F^, who has commanded many 
military expeditions into the Chaco, I learn : — • 

"First, that the Indian tribes, who inhabit that part of the 
Chaco, belonging to the province of Santa Fe, the limits of which 
extend as far as the Arroyo de Aurores, are the Moscovis and 
Abispones Indians. The latter-named are for the most part 
reduced, and now form a colony on the portion of Santa Fe pro- 
vince, called " Sausse." The Moscovi tribe is subdivided into 
another, entitled Espineros, who were founders of the ancient 
town in the Chaco named Espin. The remainder of the Moscovi 
tribe is reduced in its greater part, and its members work as 
labourers at San Xavier, Cayasta, Santa Rosa, and San Pedro, — 
all on the frontier. These were natives of San Pedro Grande, 
another ancient town of the Chaco. 

Second.' — None of these tribes speak the Quichua ; but each of 
them has a dialect, completely distinct from the other ; yet neither 
idiom has a particular designation. 

Third. — The religious creed of these Indians is in St. Peter, 
whom they regard as their patron Saint, and to whom in calamity 
or affliction they invariably appeal. They dedicate some religious 
ceremony to him once a year — but I know not of what kind. A 
great part of them have been baptised Eoman Catholics, — that is 
to say, those who had been already reduced, within the term of 
the last thirty years. 

The depredations of these, as well as the Tobas more north- 
wards, are made on the provinces of Santa Fe, Cordoba, and 
Santiago de Estero, always at New Moon time. 

Their clothing, such as it is, generally is formed out of fox, 
lion (puma), tiger (jaguar) or beaver skin, and the needles used 
in sewing are fabricated either from wood or bones of fish. 

" All these Indians are extremely cowardly — their only endea- 
vour in case of warfare being to flee, as soon as they are attacked. 
This flight they carry to such an extent as even to abandon their 
families, or allow them to be captured. Only in the last extremity 
do they present a front, when they defend themselves like tigers, 
— preferring to die rather than surrender. They consider the 
native troops of the Argentine government to be Spaniards." 

A sad comment on the ancient conquest ! " Lacking courage, 
these Indians possess nevertheless much natural cunning and 
ability for rapine, and avail themselves of every imaginable 
means to efl"ect their purposes." 



